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SUBJECT: "SUMMER  PASTRIES."     Information  from  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics, 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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Listeners,  I  wouldn't  for  anything  let  summer  slide  "by  without  "bringing 
up  the  subject  of  fresh  fruit  pies  and  shortcakes.     So  when  this  week's  Market 
Basket  came  in  from  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics,  I  was  pleased  to  see  that  the 
title  was  "Summer  Pastries." 

Summer  pastries'.  Doesn't  that  phrase  suggest  to  you  pies  and  tarts  and 
shortcakes  made  from  fresh  homegrown  fruits  like  cherries,  "berries,  peaches, 
plums  and,  a  little  later,  grapes? 

To  the  cook,  suggests  the  Market  Basket,  these  pastries  make  up  a  little 
family  of  desserts  having  close  likenesses  and  also  their  own  particular  differ- 
ences.   Pruit  pies  are  typically  2-crust  or  covered  pies.    But  deep-dish  pies 
have  only  1  crust,  which  is  over  the  top.    Qnen  Dies  and  tarts  also  have  only  1 
crust,  "but  their  crust  is  on  the  "bottom.    As  for  shortcakes,  they  "bake  in  layers 
which  are  later  split  apart  and  filled  with  fruit. 

These  pastries  are  easy  enough  to  describe,  "but  making  them  is  another 
matter.    Each  variety  is  a  challenge  to  the  skill  of  the  cook.    Nothing  that 
comes  from  the  oven  can  "be  more  disappointing  than  a  tough  or  soggy  pie-crust, 
or  a  heavy  shortcake.    And  nothing  that  comes  to  the  table  can  get  a  heartier 
welcome  than  good  pastry. 

Pies  and  tarts  take  the  same  kind  of  dough — stiff  pastry  dough.  Shortcakes 
as  a  rule  take  soft  "biscuit  dough.     The  main  differences  "between  these  doughs  are 
the  proportions  of  fat  and  liquid.    But  in  gauging  these  differences  and  handling 
the  dough  lie  the  chances  of  success  or  failure  in  the  pastry.    The  "baking,  too, 
may  determine  whether  the  "bottom  crust  of  the  fiv.it  pie  is  crisp  and  tender,  or 
heavy  and  soggy  with  fruit  juice. 

Here,  then,  are  the  directions  from  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  to  guide 
the  beginner,  or  the  cook  who  isn't  satisfied  with  her  pastries. 


To  make  pie-crust  for  fruit  pies  or  tarts,  use  an  all-purpose  flour  — 
flour  that  is  a  "blend  of  hard  and  soft  wheat.    For  a  flaky  crust,  use  lard  or 
some  other  solid  fat  like  hydrogenated  cotton-seed  oil,  or  other  vegetable  fat. 
Pastry  dough  is  "short"  and  "stiff."     So  the  proportions  are  5  to  6  table- 
spoons of  fat  to  1  end  one-half  cups  of  sifted  flour  and  only  about  2  and  one- 
half  tablespoons  of  wa,ter.     Oh,  yes,  and  salt,  of  course — 1  teaspoon  of  salt 
for  this  amount. 


You  cut  the  solid  fat  into  the  flour  until  the  mixture  is  crumbly  and  a 
little  like  coarse  corn  meal.    Use  a  biscuit  cutter  instead  of  fingers  for  this 
process,  especially  in  warm  weather. 

The  amount  of  water  you  put  in  is  very  important.     If  you  use  too  much 
water,  the  dough  must  be  handled  so  much  to  shape  and  roll  it  out  that  the 
gluten  in  the  flour  will  make  the  mixture  sticky  end  the  crust  when  baked  will 
be  tough.    On  the  other  hand,  if  you  use  too  little  water,  the  crust  will  be 
crumbly.    TTith  just  enough  water  it  is  tender  and  flaky.    The  way  you  add  the 
water  is  also  important.     Sprinkle  it  evenly  into  the  mixture.    And  use  cold 
water  to  keep  from  melting  the  fat. 

The  easiest  and  quickest  of  the  summer  pastries  are  the  deep-dish  pies  and 
tarts.    This  is  something  for  the  cook  to  remember  on  a  hot  day.    Deep-dish  pies 
and  tarts  take  only  about  half  as  much  oven  time  as  the  regular  two  crust  fruit 
pies . 

You  make  deep-dish  pies  in  a  deep  pie-pan  or  in  individual  casserole  dishes. 
First  put  the  fruit  in,  sweeten  it  and  dot  it  with  butter.     Then  sprinkle  it 
with  a  bit  of  salt.     T^en  over  the  top  lay  a  sheet  of  pastry  dough  which  has  been 
rolled  thin  and  slashed  with  a  knife  or  pricked  with  a  fork  to  make  openings  for 
steam  to  escape.    Press  this  dough  down  over  the  edge  of  the  dish.    Bake  in  a 
moderately  hot  over  (375  to  400  degrees  Fahrenheit). 

By  the  way,  this  American  deep-dish  pie  is  what  the  English  call  a  "tart". 
Their  famous  plum  tart  is  made  this  way.  But  we  Americans  make  our  tarts  small 
with  the  crust  underneath.  And  we  bake  the  crust  of  the  tart  first  and  add  the 
fruit-filling  afterward. 

The  most  convenient  way  to  bake  shells  for  tarts  is  over  muffin-tins,  turned 
upside  down.    Roll  the  pastry  thin,  shape  it  over  the  tins,  and  fold  and  press 
back  the  edge  of  the  dough  around  the  top  to  strengthen  it  and  prevent  breaking 
the  shell  when  you  take  it  from  the  tin  after  baking.    Bake  in  a  moderately  hot 
oven  (400  degrees  Fahrenheit)  for  about  10  minutes— or  until  the  shell  is  deli- 
cately browned.    Fill  the  shells  with  fruit— fresh  fruit,  crushed  sweetened  fruit, 
canned  fruit,  preserves,  jelly  or  jam.    And  there , listeners ,  you  have  the  old- 
fashioned  American  fruit  tart — a  quick  and  easy  pastry  dessert. 

But  the  typical  American  fruit  pie  is  neither  a  deep-dish  nor  a  tart,  but  a 
covered  or  2-crust  pie.    And  as  most  of  our  favorite  pie-fruits  are  very  juicy, 
far  too  many  American  pies  have  soggy  lower  crusts. 

How  to  prevent  the  lower  crust  from  getting  soaked?    Well,  the  old-fashioned 
*ay  which  many  cooks  still  use  is  to  put  the  pie  together  and  then  bake  in  a  hot 
oven  first  for  about  10  minutes.     The  aim  of  this  hot  start  is  to  bake  the  pastry 
before  the  juice  has  time  to  soak  in.    Then  they  lower  the  heat  to  moderate  ana 
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leave  the  pie  30  to  35  minutes  to  "brown  and  cook  the  fruit  inside. 

Another  way  of  avoiding  a  soaked  crust  is  to  "bake  the  "bottom  shell  Toy 
itself  first.     Then  heat  the  fruit  until  the  juice  flows;  remove  the  juice; 
thicken  it;  and  finally  put  fru.it  and  thickened  juice  into  the  shell;  put  on 
the  top  layer  of  dough;  and  "bake  together  in  a  moderately  hot  oven  (375  to 
400  degrees  Fahrenheit.)    You'll  notice  that  when  the  shell  and  the  fruit  have 
already  had  some  precooking,  you  don't  need  such  a  hot  oven  as  when  all  the 
ingredients  go  in  cold.    Beside,  a  hot  oven  makes  the  fruit  "boil  over  and 
spoils  the  looks  of  the  pie — and  the  oven. 

My  time  has  caught  up  on  me.     I'll  have  to  save  for  another  time  the 
information  which  the  Market  Basket  gives  on  fresh  fruit  shortcakes. 
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